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Feb. 8, 2018 


By Madeline Clark 
Senior Editor 


Ona gray, chilly, Vermont win- 
ter morning, Lorraine Sterritt, Ph.D., 
walked into Founders’ Hall with a 
broad smile. It was her first visit to St. 
Michael's College after accepting the 
position of president. A light snow fell 
outside, in contrast to the 50 degree 
temperatures she had left at her current 
workplace, Salem Academy and Col- 
lege, in North Carolina. Sterritt trav- 
eled from Salem to introduce herself 
to the students, faculty, and staff of St. 
Michael's College. Before heading to a 
community forum on Jan. 30., she took 
time to talk to The Defender about her 
vision and priorities for the college 
when she moves into the president's 
house and takes the reins in July. 


Q: SMC was looking for a visionary 
president...can you share a glimpse of 
your vision with us? 


A: We need to be out there boldly 
explaining why education matters 

and why it’s important, and support- 
ing both [the] subjects that have been 
around forever, and the new things. 
Philosophy and data science can coex- 
ist. It’s not enough just to do [academic 
and campus improvements] you have 
to tell the world that you are doing it. 


Q: Fundraising is an essential element 
of your role at SMC. How will you 

go about that and what else will you 
prioritize? 

A: I currently spend a lot of my time 
both cultivating donors and making 
asks of them. I use every piece of skill 
Ihave as a linguist to inspire them 

to believe in what we're doing. My 
approach to fundraising is a combina- 
tion of very careful research and then 
a very personalized approach. I go one 
investor at a time. | think the key is 
inspiring the donor so that by the end 
of the conversation the donor really 
wants to write a check for that project. 
When I come here I will spend time 
talking with faculty, staff, and students 
to assess where the most urgent needs 
are for fundraising. 


Q: Your background is in French, how 
did you get savoir-faire in finance? 

A: When I was in high school I really 
thought I was weird because I loved 
French and I loved math. It was only 
years later I realized that makes sense 
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‘Recruit, recruit, recruit.’ A glimpse of Sterritt’s vision 


because you're using the same parts 

of your brain. As I moved into posi- 
tions of more and more responsibility, 
there was more and more of a finance 
component in the jobs. I came to the re- 
alization that a service to an institution 
could be a person who bridges the aca- 
demics and the finances. I have a Ph.D. 
in Renaissance French Literature. I’ve 
been a CFO [Chief Financial Officer]. 
I’m someone who bridges both. 


way over here. It’s really important in 
many roles on campus but especially 

in the president's role to be an ambas- 
sador for that mission. That means it’s 
the guiding principle for every decision 
large or small that gets made. You 
know, college presidents are called 
upon to make very complex decisions 
and my philosophy is: do the right 
thing for the right reason. 


Q: Are you a practicing Catholic? 











A: lam High Church Anglican. I grew 


i : + 
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President John “Jack” Neuhauser and President-designate Lorraine Sterritt talk 


outside the Durick Library on Jan. 30. 


Q: There is a very different climate 
(both literally and culturally) between 
North Carolina and Vermont What do 
you anticipate will be the difference 
between students from the South and 
students from New England? 

A: I think here you have a lot of stu- 
dents from the New England area, but 
you also have students from a lot of 
different places. I really believe in com- 
ing at things from multiple perspec- 
tives. I'm very much a “both” “and” 
person rather than an “either” “or” 
person. I believe in recruiting locally, 
nationally, and internationally as well. 
We're all very well served when we 
have people from everywhere. 


Q: You said you like the Edmundite 
Mission...how do you see that mis- 
sion and how will you participate in 
it? 

A: I really admire what the Edmun- 
dites have done in Selma, Ala. for 
example, and in New Orleans--service 
to humanity. What I love about the 
Edmundites is that they bring together 
education and service. It’s not educa- 
tion over here, your life and service 
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up in Ireland, which is very close to the 
[Roman] Catholic Church, I am very 
much engaged in Catholic principles. 


Q: Your husband, Bert, will be joining 
you here in Vermont . Will he play an 
active role on campus? 

A: He is the most active person on 
campus [in Salem]. In fact over this 
weekend, after the announcement 
went out, I got the cutest email froma 
student of Salem. She said, “ Although 
it’s very sad that you're leaving and I 
wish you all the very best in your new 
school, I’m writing to ask you does this 
mean that Bert will be going too, and 
not teaching here next fall?” Everybody 
knows Bert. He’s a total campus rat. He 
will be very much part of the commu- 
nity. He’s a very chatty, friendly guy 
with people. We'll be at concerts and 
plays and sporting events. We love the 
whole campus spirit. Love it. Love it. 


Q: This is a challenging time in the 
college’s history. The freshman class, 
at 385 students, is incredibly small. 
How do you think you will tackle this 
challenge? 


Z 


A: We'll have to recruit, recruit, recruit. 
Most liberal arts colleges [are] facing 
the same thing. So, I think it’s not at 

all unusual. Historically, I think a lot 
of colleges have been a bit on the shy 
side about getting out there and telling 
their story. That’s just what we have 

to do nowadays. Of course we engage 
consultants to help us with this. In ad- 
dition, I think we need to marshal the 
troops of our current students, [and] 
our alums. We just need to excite them 
about going out and spreading the 
word too. 


Q: There were student sit-ins at Salem 
due to racial tensions; we have had 
similar occurrences here at St. Mi- 
chael’s. How will you address these 
issues? ; 

A: Last year was a really difficult year 
for colleges, regardless of one’s poli- 
tics. The country was divided, and it 
showed up on college campuses. Yes, 
we had racial tensions [at Salem]. We 
handled it by talking with the students, 
by having meetings with the students, 
hearing about the things that were 

on their minds, In North Carolina we 
had not just racial tensions but HB2, 

a law regarding use of bathrooms by 
transgendered people. Our students 
protested that and we [Salem College] 
aiso issued a statement, opposing HB2 
as discriminatory. The way we come 
to understandings is by talking. There 
will always be differences of opinion. 
You have to talk that through. When 
things cross a line into discrimination, 
like HB2, that’s not acceptable. 


Q: Will you receive a salary that is 
commensurate with that of President 
Neuhauser’s? 

A: The Board Chair and I have agreed 
on my salary. 


Q: Will you bring a new administra- 
tion with you? 

A: Administrative positions will be 
filled as they become open. 


Q: Is there anything you would want 
us to know? 

A: My husband and J are both thrilled 
to be coming to St. Michael’s. We are 
both devoted to the Catholic mission of 
education and service, and we look 
forward to attending mass with the St. 
Michael’s community.@ 
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State legalizes marijuana: An interview with 
Vermont's governor and Lt. governor 


By Nathan Terry 
Managing Editor 


On Jan. 22, Vermont Gov. Phil Scott 
signed Vermont's marijuana legaliza- 
tion bill into law. The bill states that 
Vermonters over the age of 21 are now 
allowed to possess an ounce of weed 
and to grow a few plants. Under St. Mi- 
chael’s college rules, students over the 
age of 21 may now possess up to the 
legal limit in marijuana as long as they 
are not on the campus grounds. The 
new law, once signed, goes into effect 
July 1*, meaning that students would 
have to wait until next semester to take 
advantage of their new off campus 
freedom. 

Vermont Lt. Gov. Dave Zuckerman, 
a big proponent of the bill, said he was 
pleased that the bill was finally signed 
after years of arguing for the legaliza- 
tion of marijuana. “ Although I think 
this bill is short of where we ought to 
be, this is an important step for the 
state legislature,” Zuckerman said. 

Zuckerman also said that many peo- 
ple will benefit from the new bill, since 
people will now be able to buy can- 
nabis from licensed stores as opposed 
to the open market where they cannot 


galizing recreational marijuana rather 
than leave it up to a vote. “I think that 
there is a stigma against people who 
smoke marijuana. Hopefully this bill 
will make people more accepting of 
people who smoke.” 

In an interview, Gov. Scott ex- 
pressed concern for passing the bill, 
but said ultimately the bill is what 
voters wanted. “We are representatives 
of the people. They have signaled that 
this is what we want, and while we 
may disagree, we will see where this 
goes in the future. This is a small step 
compared to what the other eight states 
[that have legalized recreational mari- 
juana] have done in terms of the retail 
market.” 

Gov. Scott also stated that he was 
very concerned about the effects of the 
bill on younger citizens. “I am incred- 
ibly concerned about impairment on 
our highways, I am concerned on the 
effects on our kids and their learning 
abilities, and other things that we will 
learn from other states. We will have to 
live and learn and see what happens in 
the future.” 

Director of Public Safety Doug 
Babcock said that he believes that the 
new bill will add confusion to students 


“In the past, people have had to be secretive about smok- 
ing, whereas now people will now know if their colleaques 
smoke, which can lead to more social interactions.” 


guarantee the effects of the cannabis 
they were buying. Zuckerman said 

he believes that with more awareness 
between smokers due to the legaliza- 
tion, people will become more social as 
a result. “People will also become more 
aware of other people who smoke 
cannabis. In the past, people have had 
to be secretive about smoking, whereas 
now people will now know if their col- 
leagues smoke, which can lead to more 
social interactions.” 

Ryan Wurmsdobler '19 believes that 
the new bill can have mixed effects on 
students. “If people want to grow it 
for themselves then go ahead. The law 
might foster a culture of more marijua- 
na users, and could become especially 
common for this next generation,” 
Wurmsdobler said. “Students will find 
loopholes around the campus policy. 

I hope they realize that there are other 
students around them who don’t enjoy 
the smell of marijuana smoke, and that 
they are respectful of that.” 

Jameson Connor ‘18 said he is glad 
Vermont legislation passed a bill le- 


-Dave Zuckerman, Lt. Governor © ¥ 


about what is legal in the state com- 
pared to what is allowed on campus. 
“The campus, with the information 
that we have right now, isn’t going to 
be able to allow the use of marijuana 
even after it is legal in the state because 
of federal regulations.” Because the 
school recieves some federal funds, it 
must comply with federal regulations 
that have not legalized recreational use 
of marijuana. Babcock stressed that 

the college will be making the effort to 
communicate that marijuana will not 
be allowed on campus in any form, 
and any consumption by students 21 
or older would have to be off campus. 
Any marijuana discovered on campus 
will be disposed of immediately, as it 
is now. Babcock said that he believes 
marijuana today is much more danger- 
ous than it used to be. “This is not your 
weed from the 70s. If what was out 

on the street today was what was out 
on the street in the 70s, I would have 
much less concern about this.” @ 


What to ‘Know 


are ADill legalizing’ oman 
marijuana was passed by the 
| state for people 21 and up — 
© Law goes into effect July 1 
_ You can possess up to an 
ounce and grow 2 live plants — 
If a student over 21 has weed 
off campus, they are not sub- 
___ ject to campus punishment 
| © On campus, it will remain 
oy, eae to possess any amount 
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With the newly signed bill, Vermont residents over the age of 21 will be allowed to possess 
an ounce of marijuana, effective July 1. 
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Locking down on theft and break-ins 


By Matthew Pramas 
Contributing Editor 


After two recent campus break-ins, 
many students have adjusted their 
security habits by now locking doors. 
Colchester Police Department respond- 
ed to a burglary in a 300s townhouse 
after a faculty member saw a broken 
window and reported it to Public Safe- 
ty on Dec. 18. A month later, after an 
attempted break-in of Joyce and Lyons 
on Jan. 17, two men were confronted 
outside of the freshman dorms by Resi- 
dence Life staff members. 

The Dec. 18 incident prompted an 
investigation that has led Colchester 
Police Department to locate a suspect 
who was seen in the area during the 
time of the break-in. A laundry-room 
surveillance camera observed the male 
intruder wearing black pants and a 
hooded jacket peering through wash- 
ers and dryers before leaving. This 
incident, undisclosed by the college to 
most of its students, was made public 
by WCAX 3. Residents of the closest 
townhouses were contacted by the 
college although they were on winter 
vacation at the time. 

Doug Babcock, director of Public 
Safety, said that in working with the 
residents, they were able to figure out a 
possible timeframe for when the break- 
in could have occurred. 

“On our video system we actually 
saw somebody in the area, tracked 
them back to a couple locations on 
campus, and back to one of the local 
stores, and gave that information to the 
Colchester Police,” Babcock said. 

It was a month later at about 7:20 
p-m. when Residential Directors (RD) 
Natalie Zimmer and Maggie DiMasi 
confronted two men attempting to 
break into residence halls through 
dorm room windows. The two men 
first attempted to break into Joyce 
before being confronted by one RD 
and told to leave the premises. Shortly 
after, another RD observed the same 
men attempting to enter a dorm room 
through a window in Lyons. She 
confronted them, asked questions, and 
called Public Safety. 

Babcock lauded the Resident 
Directors’ proactive response to the 
situation, especially as the suspects fled 
the area after failing to break into both 
buildings. 

“When [the RDs] contacted Public 
Safety, we ended up tracking them [the 
burglars] as they left, and our on-duty 


“We don't have a fence 
around the entire campus..." 


-Noug Babcock. director of Public Safety 


officer tracked them all the way down 
into Winooski,” he said. 





The local police located one of the 
suspects and is aware of the other sus- 
pect’s identity. 

While break-in attempts and theft 
are not constant on campus, neither 


are they uncommon 

or unexpected. “We're 
open to the commu- 
nity --we don’t have a 
fence around the entire 
campus and with Cum- 
berland Farms, Dunkin’ 


Donuts, and Simons, we’ re kind of in 
the course of transit,” Babcock said. 


Beyond the surrounding businesses, 
the public nature reserve and Route 15, 
which is often busy, are other remind- 
ers that St. Michael's is not entirely 
isolated. 

Babcock suggested students take 
certain precautionary measures, such 
as locking doors and wwindows. 
“Don’t let people in [your dorm] if you 
don’t know they belong on campus 
and don’t prop front doors open,” 
Babcock said. 

Both break-ins were curtailed by 
the townhouse’s locked doors and the 
Joyce and Lyons entrance card-access 





Af) 
APES gee 76 
ILLUSTRATION BY MARI SALINAS 
system. 

For some students, like Zach Nover 
‘20, who leaves his doors and windows 
locked, keeping a more secure routine 
will be easy. Others, who prefer to 
leave their doors and windows un- 
locked, run a greater risk of being a 
victim of theft in the future. 

Babcock said he strives to work 
with the students and school commu- 
nity and that their vigilance makes a 
difference. 

“If you see something that just 
doesn’t fit, say something.”@ 
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Influenza touches down on campus 


By Courtney Burt 
Staff Writer 


The flu’s growing presence has 
made it difficult to control in commu- 
nities like college campuses. This year’s 
influenza outbreak has already made 
a bigger impact on campus than last 
semester and even last year. 

“Tn the last four weeks we have seen 
approximately 350 student visits, and 
about 80 percent of those were upper 
respiratory infections and flu-like 
illness,” said Mary Masson, director of 
student health services in an email. 


shot, it doesn’t work - people always 
get sick when they get it.” 

The flu shot has been a controversial 
topic, however, the CDC recommends, 
“Getting an annual flu vaccine is the 
first and best way to protect yourself 
and your family from the flu. Flu vacci- 
nation can reduce flu illnesses, doctors’ 
visits, and missed work and school due 
to flu, as well as prevent flu-related 
hospitalizations.” 

Students are encouraged to stay 
home from class if they experience any 
flu symptoms to prevent getting other 
members of the community sick. It is 


to prevent the flu from transferring 
between people. 

“Hand hygiene is the number one 
way to prevent it,” Ford said. “Wash 
your hands and don’t touch your face. 
If you want help preventing it or short- 
ening the life of symptoms you should 
take Zinc, Vitamins C & D, and herbal 
supplements. Get plenty of rest. Stop 
smoking if you do, and eat healthy,” 
Ford added. 

Most importantly, to prevent the 
flu, Bergeron Wellness Center suggests 
online, “A yearly flu vaccine is the 
best prevention for the illness and is 
recommended for all college students. 


Other ways you can protect yourself 
from the flu include staying away from 
people who are sick, covering coughs 
and sneezes.” 

Masson said for students experienc- 
ing severe symptoms, “If their fever 
last for more than a few days, they 
suddenly feel worse, of if their breath- 
ing becomes difficult, they should seek 
immediate care from us or from the 
UVM Medical Center Emergency 
Room. We should also see any student 
who feels that they have the flu and 
they deal with a chronic illness (like 
diabetes) or are immunosuppressed.”@ 


“| got the flu last semester, and | couldn't 
go to class. | couldn't get out of bed. !t was 
awtul.” 


Tips from Bergeron Wellness Center 
Signs and Symptoms of flu include sudden onset of 


This year, influenza has resulted in 
an abnormally high number of con- 
firmed cases around the country and 
some deaths. There have been 14,676 
flu-related cases reported in hospitals 
nationwide between Oct. 1, 2017 and 
Jan. 27, 2018, according to the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC). 

Compared to previous years, this in- 
fluenza season has been the deadliest. 
Influenza this year has been reported 
as more dangerous than the 2009 swine 
flu epidemic, which claimed about 
12,000 lives in the U.S., according to 
federal health officials at the CDC. 

“Doctors are finding out that the 
vaccine was less than 20 percent effec- 
tive this year,” said Ruby Ford, a regis- 
tered nurse in Chicago, who explained 
that emergency rooms in Chicago are 
all on bypass because they’re filled 
with people who have the flu. Schools 
have also closed. “It’s bad,” Ford said. 

So far the Bergeron Wellness Center 
has confirmed both A and B strains of 
influenza on campus, Masson said. 

“We only test for definitive flu until 
the Vermont Department of Health 
deems that we have it on campus. After 
that, we assume that a student has the 
flu when they present with the follow- 
ing symptoms: sudden, severe onset; 
fever of 100 or more; chills, sweats, and 
body aches; dry cough,” Masson said. 

The harsh influenza season has 


caused students inconveniences in their 


studies and travels. 

One senior, Christine Morrison ‘18 
recalls, “I got the flu last semester, and 
I couldn’t go to class. I couldn’t get out 
of bed. It was awful. My mom drove 
up from Massachusetts to come get me. 
My housemates starting wiping down 
everything in the house with bleach 
wipes and everyone drank EmergenC 
all the time. I don’t believe in the flu 


-Christine Morrison ‘18 


advised for students and faculty to stay 
home until they have been fever free 
for a full 24 hours. 

“T've had the flu before, but not this 
year. I took extra precautions to make 
sure I didn’t get it, like the flu shot and 
using hand sanitizer, but you never 
know,” said Jenn Uribe ‘19. To pre- 
vent the flu in your own living space, 
especially if your roommate has the 
flu, be sure to wipe down counters, 
throw away tissues, and wash areas 
you touch often like door knobs and 
handles. 

Professionals on the CDC website 
recommend, “A mask should be worn 
by infectious patients any time they 
leave the isolation room.” While it’s not 
uncommon for people to wear masks 
in public as well, there are other ways 


some or all of the following: 
- Fever or feeling feverish/ chills 
- Cough 
- Sore throat 
- Runny or stuffy nose 
- Muscle or body aches 
- Headaches 
: Fatigue (often extreme) 
- Some people may have vomiting and diarrhea 


What should I do while I’m sick? 

- Confine yourself to your room while ill (you are conta- 
gious for up to 5-7 days). 

- Wear a protective mask when around other pple 

- Stay away from others as much as possible to keep from 
Spreeens infection. 

- Cover coughs and sneezes with a tissue. 
- Wash your hands often to keep from spreading flu. 
- Drink plenty of fluids. 
* You may have little appetite. Eat nutritious small meals. 
- Stay home until you have been fever free for 24 hours 


(without using medicine for fever). 
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Above: An activist marches through the streets with a colorful sign on the back of her coat. 
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By Eva Wilton 
Executive Editor 


mong the sea of pink pussy 
A students rallied at the 

youth-driven, March for 
Our Future. The event was held 
exactly one year after President 
Trump’s inauguration. In down- 
town Montpelier, activists walked 
carrying an array of posters such 
as: “the real shithole himself,” “the 
future is female,” “Melania is an 


immigrant,” and “climate change is 


B 


She added that the speakers were 
all under the age of 18 and included 
Muslim Girls Making Change, A2VT, 
and Ethan Sonneborn, a 13-year-old 
running for Vermont governor. 

Last year, Roman rallied at the 
Women’s March in Washington D.C. 
with friends. She distinctly recalls 
yelling one phrase that moved her. 
“T’ve never heard that many people 
chant “black lives matter” at one time 
in unison and it was moving. I started 
to cry,” Roman said. 

At the recent Montepelier march, 


“The youth is a powerful voice 


that deserves to be heard 
by all.” 


-Gabriella Elmoussaoui, center for women and gender coordinator 


real” addressing the concerns of 
some citizens in a Trump era. 
Of the estimated 3,000 people 


who attended the march 60 were St. 


Michael’s College students. 

“Hopefully there will be more 
representation of more groups in 
the future,” said Elaine Roman 
‘18, who attended the march. She 
said that she wished she saw more 
students, faculty, and men from St. 
Michael's College. 

“Tt was a little bit of a white- 
washed event but, I was impressed 
to see that there was a wide diver- 
sity among the speakers including 
a non-binary person and Muslim 
girls,” Roman said. 
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Back row: Delaney Sullivan, Zoe Stern, and Caroline DeCoursey and in the front row Maya Schul- 


posters for the march. 


“Show us what democracy looks like? 
This is what democracy looks like!” 
echoed among the narrow streets. 

The Center for Women and Gender 
organized a charter bus to transport 
students from campus to the march. 

“This year the march had a differ- 


~ ent twist with a focus to acknowledge 


that the youth is a powerful voice that 
deserves to be heard by all. We need 
to listen to them and work alongside 
them on these issues,” said Gabriella 
Elmoussaoui, the center for women 
and gender coordinator, who attend- 
ed last year’s Women’s March in 
Montpelier and this year’s March for 
our Future. @ 
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Pink hats like this one dotted the gathering in front of Vermont's State 
man, Julie DeCoursey '19, Hannah Delohery ’19, and Kerrianne Miller ’19 unite to display their own House on Sat. Jan. 20. 
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What does the SA do, anyway? 


By Stephen Higgins 
Staff Writer 


If you are a student at St. Michael's 
College you have probably heard the 
Student Association mentioned more 
than a few times. But what is the Stu- 
dent Association and what does it do 
anyway? 

Commonly referred to as SA around 
campus, the Student Association is a 
government body comprised solely of 
students. Although run by undergrad- 
uates, elected to their respective roles, 
each student at St. Michael’s College 
is a part of the association from their 
first day on campus until the day they 
graduate. “The Student Association 
is meant to advocate for the needs of 
students and to help administrators, 
faculty, and staff improve the student 
experience” said Sophie Adams ‘18, 
Student Association President. The 
SA strives to connect the voice of the 
students with the capability admin- 
istrators have to enact change in all 
departments of the school community, 
Adams explained, adding that the SA 
fosters a working relationship between 
the Board of Trustees, administration, 
and students. 

“The Student Association’s purpose 
is to ensure that every student on this 
campus has a voice,” said Jake Myers 
‘19, Secretary of Student Life. Speaking 


101 on Tuesday, Jan. 30. 


for student interests and supervising 
club activity, the association aims to 
provide students with resources and 
representation, allowing both individ- 
uals and clubs to best exemplify the 
school by creating an inclusive and 
diverse environment. 

But how can a student join the SA? 





PHOTO BY ELIZABETH STAPLETON 
Students Association members get ready to listen to president, Sophie Adams at their meeting in Cheray 


The easiest way is to attend the weekly 
meetings, open to the campus, that oc- 
cur every Tuesday at 7 p.m., in Cheray 
101. During meetings those present 
discuss resolutions brought forth by 
Senate members, allocation of funds to 
clubs, and approval of club proposals 
amongst a number of other motions 


Durick Library, 50, comes full 


By Isabelle Risse 
Staff Writer 


Librarians, professors, and students 
decked out with flowers and peace 
signs feathered together on Friday 
night for a groovy 60s night celebra- 
tion. 

This year the Durick Library 


celebrates 50 years on St. Michael’s 
campus. In that time it has undergone 
a metamorphosis of sorts. Originally 


spherical in shape when it was built in 


1968, the building almost doubled in 


size when it was expanded in 1992 into 


the current architecture that defines it 
today. 
Two years ago the entire upstairs 





PHOTO BY EVA WILTON 
Guests of the 60s party enjoy refreshments and decorations highlighting the accomplish- 
ment of 50 years in the Durick Library lobby on Friday. 


space was again renovated. 

But as technology has changed dra- 
matically in recent years, work of the 
librarians inside the building has also 
changed. “The library used to be made 
out of matter and now is made out of 
energy,” said Director of Library and 
Information Services John Payne. 

The library is just the box that all the 

resources, databases, videos and more 


and policies enacted each 
Tuesday. Any student in 
attendance has the ability 
to offer their opinion on 
the decisions being made 
and each student has 

the opportunity to make 
announcements during the 
meeting. In order to cast a 
vote in the decision process 
the student must be a 
club representative, class 
officer, or an area/hall 
representative. Students 
can also vote and run for 
Executive Board and class 
officer positions. Elections 
occur in mid-February of 
each year. All secretary 
positions on the Executive 
Board are paid. 

There is less interest 
from upperclassmen in 
participating in the SA. Yet 
each student is paying a 
hefty sum to be a member 

of this school, so each 
student should get a say in 
how it operates. Elaborating 
on that further Adams said, “Every 
student needs to know that they area 
part of the Student Association; they 
are a part of this community and they 
have a responsibility to be an engaged 
and informed community member.”@ 


circle 


The technology can be seen as an 
advantage for the library, as now they 
have access to thousands of more 
different documents and resources, 
said Bethany Dietrich, Reference and 
Instruction/Student Engagement Li- 
brarian. She mentioned that one of the 
largest changes she has seen is the in- 
teraction with librarians and students. 
Roukey, Payne, and Dietrich all added 


“The library used to be made out of matter 
and now is made out of energy. 


-John Payne, director of library and information services 


are kept in, Payne said. The librarians 
now are having to teach students how 
to use and access the online databases, 
rather than simply helping students 
find hard copy books. Although, in 
terms of the future, there are no wor- 
ries for the Durick Library, said the 
director. 

“The use of technology will make 
for many opportunities within the 
library,”said Kait Rouckey ‘20, library 
work study student. The library will 
be able to use many resources that 

might have been more challenging to 
access before.” 


that one of their favorite aspects to 
working within the library is involve- 
ment with the students as well as the 
happy and upbeat vibe within Durick 
Library. 

To find more information visit, 
www.smevt.edu/durick50. Here you 
can find the history of the library 
through photos, as well as library 
memories from a variety of alumni. 
The library will continue to host events 
throughout February including a game 
on Friday, Feb. 16 “Are You Smarter 
Than a Librarian?” from 7:00 p.m. to 
9:00 p.m.in Dailey Room. e 
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Civil rights activist encourages breaking silence 


By Drew Beckwith 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College welcomed 
social justice activist S. Lee Merritt for 
a talk on activism on Thursday, Jan. 25. 
Professors and students packed McCar- 
thy Arts Center to hear “The Conse- 
quence of Being Silent.” Afterwards, 
students and professors voiced their 
own opinions. 

Merritt grew up in South Central 
Los Angeles, CA, an area where the 
Rampart Division of the police de- 
partment was one of the most notori- 
ously violent in the country. In 1991, 
during Merritt’s childhood, a black 
man named Rodney King was severely 
beaten by Los Angeles police while in 
custody. Under arrest King was tased 
twice, followed by excessive baton 
strikes. King suffered skull fractures, 

a broken ankle and multiple bruises. 
Merritt witnessed this case go viral 
through a videotape and police were- 
excused with little consequence. riots 
ensued. “Being raised [during] this 

era made me want to be a part of this 
solution,” he said. The event inspired 
Merritt to be a social justice advocate in 
fighting for black civil rights. 

Merritt graduated from Morehouse 
College in Atlanta, Georgia, and later 
studied law at Temple University. 

“It's worth noting that the year that I 
graduated law school is the year that 
George Zimmerman was acquitted for 
the murder of Trayvon Martin,” he 
said. Merritt made up his mind at this 
point to pursue justice. He currently 
practices law in several regions: the US 
District Court for the District of New 
Jersey, the Commonwealth of Pennsy]l- 
vania, federally in Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, US District Court of the 





PHOTO BY EVA WILTON 
S. Lee Merritt, a social justice activist, discusses the importance of breaking the 
silence with students and professors during his talk at McCarthy Arts Center on 
Jan. 25. 


“The year that | graduated law school is the 
year that George Zimmerman was acquitted 
for the murder of Trayvon Martin.” 


Northern District of Texas and the State 
of New Jersey. 

Merritt also talked about a case in 
Northern Texas where a black 15-year- 
old, Jordan Edwards, went to a house 
party with his brothers. When police 


-§. Lee Merritt, social justice activist 


officers arrived to break up the party, 
they felt threatened when Jordan and 
his brothers who were leaving the 
party, backed up towards the police 
cruiser. The officers proceeded to fire 
five shots at the approaching vehicle, 


penetrating the vehicle and killing 
Jordan. Merritt also said he believes the 
body camera footage from the officers 
proved that the officers committed an 
unlawful act. Merritt believes police 
officers work in a system that doesn’t 
punish them correctly for their wrong 
doings. 

Microphones were passed through- 
out the crowd, giving the opportunity 
for students to voice their opinions. 
Students explained how they have 
grown up through white privilege and 
have never been actively aware of the 
actual accounts of police brutality that 
happen within our society. “The dis- 
cussion was informative and important 
that Merritt discussed the untold side 
of police brutality,” said Eva Wilton 
AE 

“I was disappointed he didn’t have 
more to say about his motivations for 
speaking out. Doing so would have 
made it clearer why breaking the 
silence about injustice is so important,” 
Doug Slaybaugh, a St. Michael's histo- 
ry professor, said. 

Merritt said his goal in giving his 
talks is to touch on three things. First, 
he wants to address the magnitude of 
the problems in society today. Second, 
he wants to empower people to ad- 
dress the solutions to these problems 

~and lastly to enlighten people with 
insight from occurring cases that they 
hear about on social media but don’t 
necessarily learn what results from the 
case. @ 


St. Michael's snaps to support Poetry Slam Festival 


By Anna Meusel 
Staff Writer 


McCarthy Arts Center buzzed with 
anticipation Friday night as it neared 
capacity and the start of the 26th annu- 
al Poetry Slam Festival. Center stage, a 
chair, plant, and rug stood illuminated 
by a single lamp, waiting for student 
contestants as well as guest artists 
Muslim Girls Making Change, Amy 
Leon, and Olivia Gatwood to bring 
them to life during the MLK Convoca- 
tion events. 

In a series of five slam poems, local 
group Muslim Girls Making Change 
opened the show with questions of 
black, Muslim, and female identity in 
America. “Wake up, America, the en- 
emy has always been here,” thundered 
their four voices, reciting the first poem 
they ever wrote and performed as a 
group. Finger-snaps clicked through 
the air over the reverberations of the 
poetry as the audience snapped to 


show enthusiasm for and resonance of 
specific lines. 

While the local Muslim Girls Mak- 
ing Change brought down the house 
with snaps, claps, and cheers, audience 
members also expressed excitement to 


On the fifth day in the Convocation’s 
series of events, the Poetry Slam 
Festival highlighted the MLK Convo- 
cation’s theme, “The Cost of Silence.” 
The MLK Jr. Society’s goal for the week 
centered around a desire to encourage 


“Wake up, America, the enemy has always 
been here.” 


see the guest artists in person that they 
followed online for so long. Amy Leon 
and Olivia Gatwood, both of New 
York, traveled to Burlington to perform 
live at the Convocation. 

“My favorite was definitely Olivia 
Gatwood,” said Laura Lin, class of 
2019. “I’ve watched videos of her on 
Facebook for months, so it was amaz- 
ing to be able to hear her in person!” 


-Local group Muslim Girls 


“the responsibility of the individual 
in the face of injustice and oppression 
according to the society,” they said. 
The student emcees noted the 
powerful effects of the conversations 
the Poetry Slam and MLK Convoca- 
tion week inspired on Saint Michael's 
campus. 
At various events, society members 
experienced a very emotional room but 


felt the need to clear the air by discuss- 
ing difficult topics. When the present- 
ers reminded the recital hall that the 
college hired its first female president 
earlier that day, the audience cheered 
loudly for an indication of change. 

In the same spirit, Francesca Esposi- 
to, ‘18, entered the student contest to 
speak out against rape culture with 
a response to the phrase “consent is 
sexy.” Her untitled poem received 
enthusiastic snaps throughout and 
ended in thunderous applause. “Sexy. 
Sexy,” Esposito emphasized. “Do we 
need to present consent as something 
attractive?” 

Esposito went on to win the eve- 
ning’s contest beside two other stu- 
dents, Alexandra Masotti and Shaelyn 
Cavanaugh. Esposito never performed 
her own work or by herself prior to the 
evening. “I was not expecting to win at 
all, which made it so great that I got a 
positive reaction my first time,” 
Esposito said.e 
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Students meet the good, the bad, 
and the ugly of online dating 


An intimate look into the dating climate on campus 


By Sandra Collopy 
Arts and Culture Editor 


As the world of modern love is rede- 
fined by digital dating applications and 
websites, swiping right on Tinder or Bum- 
ble has become the norm at St. Michael’s, 
for better or for worse. 

With Valentine’s Day approaching, 
roses, chocolate and fancy dinners are 
in the cards for some, but not everyone. 
Others might turn to online dating, which 
allows people to make decisions based on a 
few photos. Users can quickly sift through 
people based on what they look like. 

“With dating, it seems that much of the 
initial ‘screening’ of potential love interests 
takes place over social media platforms, 
which are potentially misleading,” said 
Kathy Butts, the Director of Personal Coun- 
seling at the Bergeron Wellness Center. 

“At the same time, some of that screen- 
ing is helpful and has the potential to save 
those involved the time that it might have 
taken to figure out that they do not share 
the same interests or that they are not 
physically attracted to one another,” Butts 
said. 

Rather than taking the time to get to 
know someone, online dating shows a 
profile of a person, and users can compare 
that potential connection to what they are 
looking for. Then the process of getting to 
know them happens. 

The internet and social media have 
become a new medium for people seeking 
relationships.” Online dating, for example, 
has fundamentally altered the process of 
finding romance”, wrote Jessica L. James 
in her thesis for a Masters of Arts at Texas 
State University, Mobile Dating in the 
Digital Age: Computer-mediated Com- 
munication and Relationship Building On 
Tinder. “The expansion of the Internet has 
reconstructed how we initiate and maintain 
personal relationships”, wrote James. 

For Jake Milton ‘19, the problem with 
online dating comes from the way people 
are initially introduced to each other. First 


impressions have been happening virtu- FA 
,, é 


ally, rather than in person. 
“T think that relationships 


$ 


percent different than they used to be. 
Whether or not tinder or online dating cre- 
ated that or simply contributes to it, people 
don’t approach people and introduce 
themselves the way they had to before,” 
Milton said. “So whether it’s liking a hot 
girl’s post on Instagram or sliding into 
Twitter DMs, I think it’s all part of a much 
bigger phenomenon.” 


have had more than 20 billion matches on 
their app. A lot of college students carry 
their smartphones everywhere, so these 
speed dating platforms can be used any- 
where at any time. 

“That is, users are able to present only 
those aspects of themselves that they 
want others to see, thus possibly reducing 
rejection by other users,” writes Ginette C. 


“There's this fear of coming off as too clingy, 


too emotional, too ‘crazy’. 


Dating habits have shifted from private 
dates, intimate conversations, and ro- 
mantic gestures into Instagram posts, late 
night texts, and virtual dialogue. There’s 
an endless pool of dating applications and 
websites include Tinder, Bumble, Hinge, 
Match.com, Zoosk, and OkCupid. 

The kind of romance depicted in classic 
movies, for some students, is a thing of the 
past and not everyone is happy about that. 
“T definitely think our traditional sense of 
romance is kind of changing for the worse, 
in that there’s almost this pressure to keep 
things casual and not be tied down to 
someone,” said Janelle Miller ’18. 

“Everyone seems more afraid of ex- 
pressing feelings because there’s this fear 
of coming off as too clingy, too 
emotional, too ‘crazy’. So I feel 
like that makes relationships 
so much more complicated 
and way less straight- 
forward than in the 
past,” Miller said. 

Tinder says 
on their 
website 
that 
they 























-Janelle Miller, 18 


Blackhart at East Tennessee State Universi- 
ty in a recent research report. 

Online dating users get to know each 
other in most cases without ever meeting. 
The person behind the screen could be a 
completely different person in real life. 
“Those who engage in online dating simply 
do not know who is on the other side of a 
computer,” Blackhart wrote. 

People represent their appearance with 
just a photo or two, so choosing and typing 
out the right words is the only way to 
make an impression. 

Dating apps have also brought other 
concerns front and center for users. A 
study at the University of Vienna found 
that online dating has actually reduced ra- 
cial segregation of our society. Users meet 
people of other races, ethnicities, that they 
normally wouldn’t meet offline and in 
their own communities. On Tinder’s 
website they say their app is used 
in 196 countries. 

Other research shows that 
racial stereotypes influ- 
enced users and can lead 
to biased rejections. 
Tinder and OKCupid 
@ found in reasearch 
reports that many users 
swipe left, or reject, black 
women and asian men the 
most. The data captures the 
discriminative side of this new 
dating reality. 

“Everyone seems more afraid of 
expressing feelings because there's this 
fear of coming off as too clingy, too emo- 
tional, too ‘crazy’. So I feel like that makes 
relationships so much more complicated 
and way less straightforward than in the 
past,” Miller said. 
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#MeToo pops campus bubble 


It’s not just in Hollywood 


By Elizabeth Stapleton 
Social Media Editor 


The phrase “me too” has taken the world by storm 
as a path for victims of sexual assault to share their 
stories. While Hollywood accusations of Harvey 
Weinstein, Matt Lauer and Woody Allen have un- 
leashed a hidden tsunami of victims, at St. Michael's 
College, the movement has also had an impact in un- 
veiling more about the underbelly of sexual harass- 
ment and assault in the small community. 

The perception of a small, safe community can 
create a misunderstanding when somebody does 
experience sexual assault, or is just not having a good 
experience here overall, said Ryan Stanton, personal 
counselor at the Bergeron Wellness Center. “It brings 
confusion and that student is now asking themselves, 
‘Well, what's the matter with me?’ Students are told 
that it’s supposed to be safe and that you’re supposed 
to be having this great experience but some students 
don’t and it can be really hard for those people to 
accept that.” 

As Title IX coordinator at the college, Catherine 
Welch has met with many students who have ex- 
perienced sexual assault. “I’m not surprised by the 
amount of people who experience sexual violence 
on college campuses but that doesn’t make it any 
less painful for the people who are going through 
it” Welch said. A Defender survey from students 
regarding sexual assault revealed that most students 


“It's probably true that most men don't do the 

assaulting, but chances are, those quys know 

somebody who does or has witnessed a scene 
that they could've done something about.” 


-Ryan Stanton, personal counselor at Bergeron Wellness Center 


are supportive of the #MeToo movement, but some 
worry that the movement can be used and manipu- 
lated to hurt people. 

As a freshman, Rigby Buckner ‘18, was dancing at 
a Halloween party when another student approached 
and joined her. She saw other students as people she 
could trust, and initially was having a good time. 
That false sense of security was then broken when 
that student took her dancing with him as an invi- 
tation to try and stick her hand down his pants. She 
explained that she had never shared the story before 
because she thought, “It was a part of college culture 
and no one would care how it made me feel.” 

Such socialized behavior, when unaddressed, can 
end up crossing more lines down the road. 

“The conversation needs to be about what kind of 
culture we are building on our college campuses,” 
Welch said. 

The #MeToo movement is all about empowering 


survivors of sexual assault and giving them, “the 
ability to connect, the ability to say ‘I’m not alone’, 
and the platform to tell a piece of a story ina way 
that feels safer than before,” said Stanton “What's so 
compelling about the ‘me too’ movement is the abili- 
ty to be able to hear people’s stories. If you're listen- 
ing it really hits you, even as a person who hasn’t had 
that experience personally.” 

Sexual violence is estimated to affect one third of 
all women worldwide. In a 2017 poll conducted by 
ABC News and The Washington Post it was found 
that 54 percent of American women report receiving 
“anwanted and inappropriate” sexual advances with 
95 percent saying that such behavior usually goes 
unpunished. 

“For too long, survivors of sexual assault and 
harassment have been in the shadows. We have been 
afraid to speak up, to say ‘me too’ and seek account- 
ability,” said Tarana Burke, the creator and leader 
behind the #MeToo movement. Stanton says that it’s 
important for perpetrators to be able to be held ac- 
countable and for them to know that they can’t keep 
doing this. 

We as a society often don’t put a heavy emphasis 
on the fact that there are men that have been sexually 
abused and forced to repress their feelings and expe- 
riences with the fear of being shamed. It’s important 
for people to know that the #MeToo movement is 
not just for women, it’s for anyone who’s ever been 
a victim. Buckner said, “If those men feel encour- 
aged to share their stories, that is just one more way 


to support the 
movement.” 
Men can be 

in support of 
the movement 
without being 
someone who 
was assaulted. 
Men can sup- 
port the move- 
ment by having 


self-awareness 
and the strength to admit to themselves if they’ve 
ever been apart of the problem. Stanton proposes 
bystander training for men, or even just talking about 
it with their friends in order to create a culture that is 
‘anti locker room’ talk. 

“It’s probably true that most men don’t do the as- 
saulting, but chances are, those guys know somebody 
who does or has witnessed a scene that they could’ve 
done something about,” Stanton said. 

Buckner suggests that there are plenty of everyday 
things which men can do to support the movement. 
“Tf you are a man and you see another man making 
a woman uncomfortable, do not hesitate to step in. 
Maybe round up some buddies, approach the victim, 
and say “Hey girl! We have been looking for you all 
night. We are headed out to get some pizza. Want to 
come?” If the guy tries to follow, she'll protest, and 
the guy won't try to argue with a pack. You don’t 
even have to involve yourself in the immediate situa- 


tion, you could get a bouncer or call police.” 

She continued to say, “If your friend admits to you 
that they have been harassed or assaulted, be empa- 
thetic. Don’t ask things like what they were wearing, 
how much they had to drink, if they flirted with the 
perpetrator, or try to force them to take action. Say 
something like, ‘I’m so sorry that this happened to 
you. I am here to support you however you need.” 
Your friend will let you know how you can best 
help.” 

“Social change is something that takes a really 
long time unfortunately” Welch said. “But we need 
to use our spheres of influence in order to make a 
difference.”@ 
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If it happens to you... 


By Kelly Champlain 
Staff Writer 


Many students at St. Michael’s College either wouldn’t 
know what to do if they were sexually assaulted or 
wouldn’t feel comfortable going to the resources available. 
But for Jessica Barlow ‘19, who went to Public Safety 
following a sexual assault, the support offered by St. Mi- 
chael’s College was helpful. “It was definitely a terrifying 
experience [to report my assault] but the St. Michael's staff 
handled my situation surprisingly well,” Barlow said. 

“J reported my situation on the Livesafe App and Pub- 
lic Safety sent an RD and a female Public Safety officer to 
stay with me until rescue arrived.” “They did everything 
they could to help me even though it didn’t happen on 
campus,” Barlow said. 

There are many ways to report a sexual assault at the 
college, said Doug Babcock, director of Public Safety [see 
“No wrong place to start’ below]. “Most people start with 
residence life, with their RAs [Resident Assistants] who 
are instructed to tell their RDs [Resident Directors] if the 
survivor wants to continue in the process of reporting.” 
Public Safety then sits down with the survivor and details 
the events of the assault. 

“We make sure to go through the process slowly and 
this is the step [where] the survivor can bring a friend or 
counselor along to help them through reliving the assault. 
After all the information is collected, all witnesses and the 
accused perpetrator are brought in to give their side of the 
story. Public Safety uses a process called Survivor Cen- 
tered investigations. 

“During the entire process the survivor is in the driver's 
seat, they have control of every step,” Babcock said. 

“[I felt in control] when I asked them to postpone the 
meeting where I detailed the events. They were under- 
standing about the fact that I wasn’t ready to go through 
that yet,” Barlow said. Barlow had the Colchester Police 
hear her case, so Public Safety wasn’t heavily involved in 
the investigation. However , Barlow said she was happy 
with what Public Safety could do for her. “They gave me 
recom- mendations for counseling and 

other resources and offered to 
put a ‘no trespass’ on the perpe- 
trator’s car.” 
Not all students have a lot of trust 
in Public Safety. “I just think they 
could help their reputation by being 


un 
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around campus more, be at more events so we get to know 
them as more than the people who get people in trouble. 
Then Id feel more comfortable confiding in them,” said 
Eric Deblasio ‘19. 


“If we teach children 
how to recognize injustice and 
then do something about it, 
that demeanor will follow them 
throughout life.” 


Morgan Chavez 'I9, Defender survey response 


“We are trying to build trust with students,” said Babcock. 
“The first thing we try to do is build relationships with the 
students so that they know we are here as a resource for 
any kind of problem.” 

Emily Chabot ‘19, who experienced a sexual assault 
her freshman year, opted to go to the counseling center to 
talk about what happened. “I was already working with a 
counselor at Bergeron so I felt more comfortable talking to 
him about my situation.” 

Chabot did not go to Public Safety because she did not 
feel unsafe in her personal situation. “I would maybe go to 
them if I felt unsafe but never for emotional su uprort which 


VUE is 


is important in the process,” she said. 

Barlow reflected on her situation dealing with an 
authority that many people on campus fear. “If you are in 
these situations, first and foremost do what makes you 
comfortable,” Barlow said. “But know that despite appear- 
ances, Public Safety does handle these matters well and is 
there to support you.”® 


violence, dating violence, or wee There are 
many people in our community who are ready a 
to help and walk alongside you or someone you 


know. 

If an incident occurs and astudenPia te. 
looking for immediate assistance, please c call 
Switchboard (802-654-2000) and both Public 
Safety and Residence Life will respond. Know 
that you are not required to make a report in 
the moment if you dent ene ae rae otha 
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What is your year of fate? 


2018 Lunar New Year celebrates the year of dog 


By Sixiang Chen comes in China, the first thing every “We usually stay up late or all night on 
International Editor family does is to set off firecrackers Lunar New Year's Eve. That night, the 
in front of the door at 12 a.m., which whole family will have a reunion, eat 
This time of year makes Fengting cleans away the past year and ushers in _ special dinner, light candles, sit next 


the new. 

“We stick the ‘reversed Fu’ and 
some couplets on the front door,” 
said Chuck Qian ’20, born and raised 


Zheng ‘19, particularly homesick. 

“J miss Lunar New Year, and I miss 
my parents,” Zheng said recently as 
she sat at a table in Alliot. The Lunar 
New Year, which takes place Feb. 16, is 
traditionally a time of family reunions 
in China. 

Zheng who was born and raised in 
Shenzhen, Southern China, arrived in 
Vermont three years ago to attend St. 
Michael’s College and has not had a 
reunion with her family on Lunar New 
Year since her arrival here. 

Different from Jan. 1, Lunar New 
Year is celebrated at the turn of the 
traditional lunisolar Chinese calendar. 
Traditionally, it is a time to honor dei- 
ties as well as ancestors. 

“Lunar New Year is based upon the 
monthly cycles of the Moon’s phases,” 


to the heating stove, and wait for the 
moment of ringing the bell, a symbol 
of driving all evils away and looking 
forward to the New Year's auspicious 


“| miss Lunar New Year, 


. " 
and | miss my parents. 
-Fengting Zheng ‘19, student from Southern China 


in Shanghai, Southern China. He 
explained that in Chinese, the “Fu” 
means happiness, and reversed Fu, 
pronounced as “Fu Dao Le,” means 
happiness is coming. The couplets 
might be about peace, luck, fortune, 
and other good wishes. 


sign,” Qian said. 

The next day in China, people will 
“Bai Nian,” paying a visit, to their 
elders, to bring good health. The elders 
will give red envelopes with money 
to the younger relatives. The color red 
symbolizes happiness. 


said Zheng. “For example, last year it 
was Jan. 26, and this year it is cele- 
brated on Feb. 16.“It is cele- 

brated for 15 days, the last 


day is Lantern Festival, cama y 


which means hop- a 
ing everyone has = 

a happy life Rs 
in the new 











After the visit, people will sit and 
chat and often the conversation 
leads to the 12 Chinese zodi- 


} ——_ y acs. “In the West, there 


Uae are 12 constellations. 
; In Asia, we have 
12 Chinese zo- 
diacs,” said 
Haobo 













_ Wang 
A ‘19, 





who 


; oe w was born 
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ea Sa, A | Northern China. 
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In Chinese astrology, the 12 signs 
are derived from a myth that when the 
Jade Emperor (the Supreme Deity of 
Taoism) was developing a calendar, 
all creatures on Earth were summoned 
to participate in a race. The first 12 to 
cross the line were awarded signs in 
the Chinese zodiac — Rat, Ox, Tiger, 
Rabbit, Dragon, Snake, Horse, Goat, 
Monkey, Rooster, Dog, and Pig. 

Each year is a different year of an 
animal, and 12 years constitutes a 
period. The year of 2018, for example, 
is a year of the dog, the same as 2006 
and 1994. The sign of dog is linked to 
loyalty and honesty. 

“Since I am a Pig in the Chinese 
horoscope, the year of 2019 will be 
my year of fate,” Wang said. In China, 
the year of pig is especially desirable 
because pigs are lazy and fat, meaning 
you don’t work but you have a lot of 
money. “In their year of fate, older 
generations will wear red underwear 
to bless themselves in obtaining peace 
and good fortune throughout the year, 
but this custom fades away in the 
young generations,” Wang said. 

Zheng, Qian and Wang have now 
lived in the United States about three 
years. Because their families do not live 
in the United States, the Lunar New 
Year is more challenging to celebrate. 
However, they will have a small cel- 
ebration with friends on St. Michael’s 
College campus and have a meal 
together. They will also talk with their 
families through the Internet and send 
a festive message to them. 

“Actually, the old generations pay 
more attention to the customs of Lunar 
New Year. The younger generations, 
however, are more casual,” Zheng 
added. “My parents would go to the 

elders’ houses, but younger genera- 
tions prefer to send greeting cards as 
a mark of their respect.” 
St. Michael’s College lays em- 
phasis on the traditional festivals 
of international students as well as 
Lunar New Year. 
“At the moment there are over 
30 Chinese students on our campus. 
So it is expected that the desire to 
have Chinese celebrations would be 
high,” said Kimoi A. Seale 06, an 
assistant dean in student affairs as well 
as an assistant Director in the Center — 
for Multicultural Affairs and Services 
(CMAS). 

“Chinese New Year] has become a 
tradition for the GEAR residents along 
with the Center for Multicultural Af- 
fairs and Services to plan a celebration 
for the Chinese New year,” Seale said. 

“We recognize it’s not the same as 
their experience at home, but we hope 
to get as close to it as we can,” Seale 
said. 

For more information, contact Kimoi 
Seale at the CMAS office, or email him 
at kseale@smcvt.edu. ® 
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Choir recruits for admissions 


By Anna Meusel 
Staff Writer 


Once every school year, the liturgical ensemble 
and singers are absent from mass as they travel on 
their annual Evangelization tour, an effort to recruit 
prospective students. This year, the group traveled 
to two high schools and three parishes in New Jersey 
for its nineteenth annual recruitment effort, said 
Jerome Monachino, the Director of Music Ministry. 

The ensemble’s annual trip is one of the ways St. 
Michael’s differentiates itself from other small, pri- 
vate, liberal arts colleges at a time when enrollment is 
declining. “We are taking band amateurs on a profes- 
sional tour,” Monachino said. “I have never seen any 
other college do anything like this.” 


“Baseline, you know that you're 
representing the college . 


-Elly Moore ‘9, singer in the Liturgical Choir 


Sarah Kelly, Vice President for Enrollment, said 
that the college has been attempting to strategically 
shrink class size in order to keep competition high 
and create a more diverse demographic. The current 
freshman class came in below its target of 510 stu- 
dents. According to David Barrowclough, Assistant 
Dean and Registrar, the freshman class is comprised 


of 358 students. 

In response to declining enrollment, the college 
has put forth a rebranding effort, Kelly said. The 
goal is to increase prospective student applications to 
the college, allowing the institution to choose accep- 
tances from a larger pool, and for those students to 
enroll and create a larger incoming class. 

“Tam more encouraged than discouraged,” Kelly 
said. “We're trying to turn it around.” In addition to 
recruitment efforts like the liturgical choir tour, Kelly 
said the rebranding effort includes other strategic 
efforts. She said this includes the SMC First Class 
program, which offers students who are admitted 
during early action the opportunity to take an online 
course in order to get a feel for being a student at the 
college. The SMC First Class program comes with 
access to Canvas, an official email address 
from the college, and student portal access. 

“College is the only purchase in your life 


" that you don’t get to try out before you buy 


it,” Kelly explained. 

SMC First Class targets an opportunity 
for change in the recruitment process in the 
hopes that it will entice more students and 
bolster incoming class numbers again, Kelly said. 

The ensemble contributes to the college’s Catholic 
identity, and their weekend is motivated by a desire 
to express the spirituality of the college and the sense 
of community that comes from that, Monachino 
said. The trip has a three-part goal of enhancing the 
community of the liturgical choir, showcasing their 





eclectic music ministry, and marketing the college to 
prospective students and alumni. 

“Baseline, you know that you’re representing the 
college,” said Elly Moore ‘19, a member of the ensem- 
ble. While she looks forward to the fun weekend, she 
said that the college does use its musical group for 
recruitment. Moore said the trip is a bonding oppor- 
tunity with the other members of the ensemble. 

Monachino expressed a similar appreciation for 
the community, which the ensemble builds by 
connecting with prospective, current, and past 
students. “I can’t emphasize enough how blessed and 
thankful I am,” he said. “There's a real St. Mike’s 
sense there.”@ 


Other approaches to recruitment: 
* Degree in Three 


¢ Liberal Arts at Work 





* IB Diploma free year of credit 
* Virtual tour 


* New majors: Statistics; 
Data Science 


| 
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Members of the St. Michael’s College Liturgical Choir and Ensemble perform at St. Vincent Academy in Newark, N.J. on Friday. 
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Excitement for spring concert brings upcoming shows to light: 
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Off-campus concerts meet college-friendly budget 


By Jess Ward 
Culture & Society Editor 


There's a lot of buzz and excitement 
surrounding the spring concert this 
year at wSt. Michael’s College with 
headliner, Aminé, and opener, Boy- 
friend. But you don’t need to wait so 
long to see good music live! A wide 
variety of talented bands and artists 
will take the stage at Higher Ground in 
South Burlington in the coming weeks. 

You may be thinking, but I don’t 
know any of these bands! 

I gotcha covered. Here are some no- 
table acts to listen to, fall in love with, 


and dance your heart out to. 


Lauv 


The 23-year-old is currently the 
eightieth most listened to artist in the 
world on Spotify. He sings pop love 
anthems, full of ballad-like lyrics to get 
swept away in. He has written music 
for other musical artists, some as note- 
worthy as Demi Lovato. His soft synths 
and airy beats are meant for pink sun- 
sets on the lake. 


If you like Oh Wonder and/or 
Hailee Steinfeld, you'll get lost in his 


lyrics. 
When: Feb. 12, 8p.m. 


poh? 





Hippo Campus 


This indie rock band from Minneso- 
ta has a soft and smooth electric guitar, 
with lyrics you'll want to shout while 
driving around with your friends. They 
have opened for notable indie acts like 
My Morning Jacket, Modest Mouse, 
and Walk the Moon. Their sound has a 
bright, sunshine vibe for when the sun 
goes down a little too early this winter. 


If you like: The Mowgli’s and/or 
Young the Giant, you might just find 
your new groove in Hippo Campus. 


When: Feb. 13, 8:30p.m. 


Cost: $16 in advance, $18 day of the 
show 


ZZ Ward 


ZZ Ward is from Pennsylvania, 
and released her first album in 2012. 
Since then, she has performed at the 
internationally-known music festi- 
vals, Coachella and Bonnaroo. She is 
known for her femme fatale image and 
feminist-inspired lyrics, as a woman 
in a male dominated genre. She has 
a ‘stomp-and-holler’ folky blues feel, 
reminiscent of summer nights with a 
clear sky above, and a bonfire on the 
ground, for the winter nights when hot 
chocolate just isn’t enough, 


If you like: Elle King and/or Grace 
Potter, ZZ Ward, get ready to feel em- 
powered with some all-female rock. 


When: Feb. 19, 7:30p.m. 


Cost: $20 in advance, $23 day of the 
show 


Tyler Childers 


Childers is a country-folk artist who 
released his first album in 2011, just in 
time for the resurgence of Americana 
folk. His soft, twang-y, acoustic sound 
will bring you back to landscapes of 
mountains on the horizon; perfect 
for the most beautiful time of year in 
Vermont! 


If you like: The Punch Brothers 
and/or Twin Forks, grab your dancing 
shoes and check out Tyler Childers. 

When: Feb. 24, 8p.m. 


Cost: $10 in advance, $12 day of the 
show 
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Welshy Arms 


The edgy alternative rock band 
made its way to the scene with their 
breakout single, Legendary, which cur- 
rently has over 40 million streams on 
Spotify. They have gone from garage 
shows to headlining their own tours 
across the country. They blend a bunch 
of different genres together, like blues, 
rock, soul, and even a touch of gospel. 
Their music is best listened to while 
wearing a leather jacket. 


If you like: Dorothy and/or Kaleo, 
you'll definitely want to kick it with 
Welshy Arms. 


When: Feb. 26, 8p.m. 


Cost: $1 
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Beyond Olympics, nuclear war, K-pop: 


Finding insights into Korea from two books and a documentary 


By Angela McParland 
Contributing Writer 


As the two Koreas march under 
one flag this month during the 2018 
Pyeongchang Winter Olympics, it’s 
important to understand the cultures 
and history of these complex siblings. 
Often forgotten amidst news about ' 
possible nuclear war with North Korea 
or the rising international popularity of 
K-Pop last year lies the rich culture of 
each country. 

These three books and one docu- 
mentary can get you started on the 
fascinating complexities of Korean 
history and culture. 


The Vegetarian - Han Kang 

A deeper look into modern South 
Korean culture, this haunting non-fic- 
tion story follows a modern day South 
Korean woman named Yeong-hye who 
vehemently refuses to eat any kind of 
meat after tortuous recurring night- 
mares. Told through the view of three 
brutally honest narrators, Yeong-hye’s 
tale spirals into madness as her family 
tries to put some common sense back 
into her. But those who defend Yeo- 
ng-hye get trapped into a spiraling 
madness of their own and have to 
choose whether to stay by her side or 
leave her in her worsening plight. 
How does this book deliver on what 
you promise in the intro? 
Hogarth :$15.00 


Pachinko - Min Jin Lee 

Pachinko follows four generations 
of a Korean family, focusing on a 
woman named Sunja who becomes 
involved with a charming, older man 
named Hansu. With his influence on 
almost every aspect of her life, this 
historical fiction follows Sunja as she 
moves with her husband from her 
homeland in Busan, Korea to Osaka, 
Japan to try to give her child a better 
life. Representative of life for Zainichi, 
Koreans who permanently reside in 
Japan but don’t have Japanese citizen- 
ship, this book mixes languages, cul- 
tures and history to create a gripping 
tale of a family’s drastically changing 
life intertwined with the yakuza, illegal 
gambling parlors, and their relation- 
ship with their split homeland: Korea. 
Grand Central: $15.99 


Dear Pyongyang - Yang Yong Hi 

This documentary follows Yang 
Yong Hi, a Korean woman living in 
Japan with her North Korea affiliat- 
ed parents in the early 2000s. A first 
person documentary approach shows 
candid footage of Yang’s life from 
her trips to Pyongyang, North Korea, 
where she attends cultural celebrations 
and visits her nieces and nephews, to 
her hometown of Osaka, where she 
lives with her parents and struggles 
with her identity as a culturally Japa- 
nese North Korean. 
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By Talia Perrea 
Visual Editor 


I was seven when I had my first 
panic attack. 

It was a Thursday night; I had just 
gotten home from a Girl Scouts meet- 
ing. I was in the living room with my 
parents. My dad was sitting in his re- 
cliner watching TV, and my Mom and 
I were at the bar, studying my spelling 
words. 

Everything was going great. I was 
doing a little happy dance every time I 
got a word right. I was flying through 
the spelling list, never missing a word, 
and then it happened. I got a word 
wrong. 

Tears started streaming down my 
face. My mom was telling me that it 
was alright, “It’s just one word, it’s not 
the end of the world.” And all of a sud- 
den I couldn’t breathe. My parents told 
me to calm down, that I was going to 
make myself pass out. 

If my reaction sounds extreme, you 
have probably never experienced a 
panic attack. Yet I’m not alone. Peo- 
ple feel this way every single day and 
never tell anyone about it. 

My parents were telling me to 
breathe, but what they failed to under- 
stand was that I couldn't. It 
felt like my world was 
ending. My throat 
was growing 


tight, my 


DEFENDER VOICES 
We all need a therapist 


Let’s end the stigma linked to counseling 


chest squeezing itself, and I didn’t 
think it would ever get better. 

Eventually it stopped. The tears 
dried up, and I could breathe again. 
The world slowly returned to normal, 
and I went to bed. This was the first 
of many panic attacks I would have 
in the future. My parents used to tell 
me I was hyperventilating; that I was 
making a big deal out of nothing. 

I didn’t think anything of it then or 
in the eight years afterwards, although 
I continued to suffer from panic 
attacks at unpredictable moments. 

I didn’t know there was anything 
to think, until I joined the nation- 
al chapter of Active Minds, an 
organization that wants to end 

the stigma around mental health. 
Through this my eyes were opened 
up to a world that was previously 
closed off. 

I learned about anxiety, depres- 
sion, and other mental health prob- 
lems. Things started to slowly make 
sense to me as I discovered this new 
world. I realized what my parents pre- 
viously saidwas me hyperventilating, 
was me having a panic attack. When I 
was being “overdramatic,” it was me 
having anxiety.When the attacks were 
mild, I would just listen to music and 

















cry until they passed. When the attacks 
were bad, I would crawl into the show- 
er fully clothed and hope that it would 
be over soon. I found myself asking, 
“Why didn’t my parents get me help?” 

The answer wasn’t one I was expect- 
ing, but it’s a common answer none- 
theless. My mom didn’t want me on 
antidepressants, so she kept me from 
the one place that could help me--a 


What can we get out of therapy that 
we might not be able to get anywhere 
else? 

While some people think therapy is 
all about fixing a problem, and it can be 
one of the goals, Butts has a different 
understanding of its purpose. “I tend 
to think about therapy, being more 
around self-discovery, self-acceptance, 
self-love.” 


“My throat was growing tight, 
my chest squeezing itself, 
and | didn’t think it would ever 
get better.” 


therapist's office. 

My mom saw therapy asa mark of 
disgrace. The same stigma is the reason 
the room goes quiet as soon as some- 
one mentions the word therapy, or 
the reason people are afraid to go into 
therapy in the first place. A study by 
the American Psychology Association 
found that 20 percent of those sur- 
veyed identified stigma as a dominant 
reason not to seek help from a mental 
health professional. 

Because therapy has been such a 

huge help to me in conquering the 
crippling effects of anxiety and 
my perfectionism, it makes me 
wonder why the stigma exists. 
Why is it such a bad thing 
for people to get help? Does 
society want people get- 
ting trapped inside their 
own minds, suffering in 
silence? 

I sat down with 
Kathy Butts, the director 
of personal counselling 
at the Bergeron Well- 
ness Center, to try to 
get some answers. 

“We still have this 
idea that we're sup- 
posed to be happy. 

What's actually normal 

is that people are hap- 

py sometimes, and then 
they're struggling some- 
times. If we could get more 

comfortable with the wide 

range of human experience and 
be more accepting of that, I think 
there would be less stigma about 
people receiving help when they bump 


into struggles,” Butts said. 


ILLUSTRATION BY TALIA PERREA 


I’m not saying therapy is going to 
fix all your problems, because it won't. 
It will help though, and it will feel like 
‘a weight has been lifted off your shoul- 
ders. I have found out more about my- 
self in the past year then I ever thought 
I could know. 

This is a wonderful thing. We have 
advanced and evolved as a society so 
now it is becoming normal to want to 
go to therapy. The stigma associated 
with therapy is outdated. The ideolo- 
gies that make up therapy have adapt- 
ed to be more accepting of everyone 
in our society, so the stigma should 
change too. 

What can we do as a community to 
start changing the stigma? “The more 
normal it becomes that students hear 
people say ‘Yeah, I’m going to see my 
therapist today’ the more accepted 
therapy becomes,” Butts said. 

We need to treat therapy like it re- 
ally is, as part of self care, and not a big 
deal. Life can be hard and cruel some- 
times, and therapy can help with that, 
and is honestly a good way to get your 
frustrations about your life out. “It’s 
not magic. It’s not a place where you 
can go get fixed. It might just be part of 
you taking care of yourself,” Butts said. 

It’s 2018, we're growing up and 
our opinions about society matter 
more. Our generation,can help make 
a change. Make therapy the “social 
norm,” because it does help, and 
there’s nothing wrong with it. We 
have to take a stand and talk about 
therapy, like we talk about going to the 
doctors. Are you ready to put an end to 
this stigma? Because I am. 

My name is Talia Perrea, and I have 
a therapist. @ 
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All food is ethnic food, right? 


By Ryan Stanton 
Contributing Writer 


Who am I? Complicated question 
right? Before learning much about 
privilege, racism, and social inequity, 
and my part in perpetuating these 
oppressive systems, I'd have been 
quick to say I am a father, socially lib- 
eral, that I love baseball, outdoor stuff 
and sharing good food with friends. 

. I probably wouldn’t have thought to 
mention that I am white, male, cis-gen- 
dered, English speaking, heterosexual 
and able-bodied. And it turns out Iam 
not alone in forgetting my dominant 
social identities when thinking about 
who I am. These social constructs serve 
the dominant group in oppressing 
non-dominant groups. That's not easy 
to own up to. Confused? 

Consider this quick story about eth- 
nic food and how I learned that all food 
is ethnic food. Some years back, I was 
talking with a colleague, Sergio, at a job 
I had in Social Services in Oakland CA. 


From previous conversations I knew 
Sergio identified as Puerto Rican, male, 
gay, and able-bodied. For some reason 
I wanted to impress Sergio whenever 

I was with him. I think I wanted to 
prove to him and to myself that I was 
one of the good white guys, and that I 


the street from my apartment. 

“Ts your food ethnic food?” Sergio 
asked. 

I wasn’t sure, what was ethnic about 
meat and potatoes or burgers or pasta; 
it was just the regular old food I grew 
up with. 


“Sergio took the time to explain to me that he was 
somewhat offended by my remarks. | had committed a 
micro-agression.” 


wasn’t part of the problem. 

One day at lunch, Sergio asked me 
what kind of food I like. I blurted out 
something like, “I really like different 
ethnic foods.” Sergio paused. He said, 
“Tell me what you mean by ethnic 
food. I rattled off my favorite places to 
get tacos, the spot in Chinatown where 
I get spare rib soup, the Iranian place 
that serves all you can eat brunch, as 
well as, the great Ethiopian food down 


Sergio took the time to explain to 
me that he was somewhat offended by 
my remarks. I had committed a micro 
aggression. He went on to explain that, 
from his perspective, the subtext of 
what I said when I differentiated my 
food from ethnic food was that I didn’t 
see myself as having any ethnicity. 

He said, not only did I think of my- 
self as white and therefore not ethnic, 

I thought of myself as the “norm” and 


folks who are different than me as the 
“other.” Ouch, he was right. 

All food is ethnic food because all 
of us have ethnicity, but that who I am 
means how I see myself and how the 
world sees and treats me; which is 
shaped greatly by my social identities. 

Sergio gave me a gift by talking with 
me about identity and intersectional- 
ity, privilege and micro agressions. It 
wasn’t however, his responsibility to 
teach me. That’s some of the work I 
need to continue to do in understand- 
ing the blind spots of my dominant 
identities and what my impact is on 
those around me. It can be hard to 
know where to begin, and to take the 
risk to jump into a conversation that 
feels uncomfortable. For an excellent 
read on this point checkout Beverly 
Tatum’s article, “The Complexity of 
Identity, Who Am I?” 

All of our humanity depends on it. 


Ryan Stanton is a personal counselor at the 
Bergeron Wellness Center, and a member 
of the Campus Climate Committee. 


IF IT HAPPENS TO YOU 
Contined fram pil 

One of our strongest 
recommendations is that a 
student goes to the Emergen- 
cy Room at UVM Medical 
Center for a SANE [Sexual 
Assault Nurse Examination] 
kit within 72 hours of the 
incident. A student is not 
required to make an official 


to them. Know that there are 
three confidential resources 
on campus where a student 
can go to discuss the incident 
and seek confidential advice. 
These resources are personal 
counselors, nurses (both in 
the Bergeron Wellness Cen- 
ter and at the UVM Medical 
Center), and Edmundite 
priests. 


Coordinator. A student can 
come to the Title IX Coordi- 
nator at any time, whether it 
is 6 hours, 6 days or even 6 
months after the event. The 
survivor is in complete con- 
trol of the timeline around 
reporting and determining 
when, or even if, they are 
ready to report. 

If a student is interested 


“The survivor is in complete control of the timeline around report- 
ing and determining when, or even if, they are ready to report.” 


report to the police or St. 
Michael's College in order to 
have a SANE exam per- 
formed. A student can have 
a completely anonymous 
exam performed, if they so 
wish.The purpose of the 
SANE exam is to make sure 
the survivor is healthy and 
has access to any medical 
care they might need. The 
priority is that the survivor is 
taking care of themselves. 

If a student is question- 
ing whether they want to 
report an incident, there are 
a variety of options available 


All other staff and faculty 
at St. Michael’s College are 
trained to support students, 
but are legally required to 
report incidents of sexual ha- 
rassment, sexual misconduct, 
domestic violence, dating 
violence, or stalking to the 
Title IX Coordinator. Staff 
and faculty are always there 
to lend an empathetic ear, 
but this information is meant 
to empower survivors with 
knowledge on who they can 
share details with confiden- 
tially and who will have to 
share details with the Title IX 


in reviewing their reporting 
options the college’s Title 

IX Coordinator is a great 
resource. She sits down with 
victims, and without having 
to know details, discusses 
the reporting options avail- 
able to them. She discusses 
what reporting the incident 
to Colchester Police entails, 
and what it would mean 

to report to St.Michael’s 
College. She clarifies the 
difference between those two 
investigations. The goal of 
this conversation is to help 
the survivor make a well-in- 


formed decision based on all 
of the options available. 

There is no wrong place 
to start— we are all here to 
support you. 


Wha to call oo 


Catherine Welch is the Title IX 
Coordinator for St. Michael’s 
College 
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Trump discourse wreaks havoc in the classroom 


Try this sometime - mention Don- 
ald Trump ina class discussion. When 
you do so, every student takes notice. 
Everyone has an opinion. Yet as opin- 
ionated as some folks are, there are 
others who say they are afraid to ex- 
press their opinion because they don’t 
want hostility directed toward them. 

Recently, I was taking notes ina 
media course and abruptly the pro- 
fessor asked, “Is anyone a Trump 
supporter in this class? If so please 
raise your hand.” Not surprisingly, 
it chilled any dialogue. In fact, it is 
disturbing that some professors seem 
to target Trump supporters as if it were 
a crime. I don’t support Trump and 
find many of his actions irrational. Yet 
I think that the classroom has become 
increasingly segregated at St. Mike’s 
into pro- and anti-Trump campus. 

Does saying the word ‘Trump’ trig- 
ger a sense of tribalism? 

“ Affiliation is tribalism, motivated 
against hating other groups,” said John 
Hughes, Ph.D. professor of political 
science. 


There seems to be no middle 
ground: one is either a Trump support- 
er or not, a Democrat or Republican. 
Everyone picks a side and this raises a 
question: do we need to change our po- 
litical etiquette between professors and 
students when wrestling with a divide 
in Trump-era politics? 

The best professors can engage on 
both view points of a political debate 
whether it involves Trump or not. 

As graduates, we should be civically 
engaged and those skills are learned in 
the college classroom. Our ability to 
constructively engage will help de- 
termine our success when navigating 
politics in the future workplace, home, 
and social gatherings. 

“People tend to retreat into their 
own little political bubbles [but] you 
want to surround yourself with people 
who don’t think like you do,” Hughes 
said. 

Jan. 19 marks one year since Donald 
Trump was sworn in as the 45th pres- 
ident of the United States. Since then, 
the dynamic of classrooms has affected 


my coursework and class discussion. 

Professors set the tone of the class- 
room and it is their responsibility to 
not target students based upon their 
political beliefs. 

We cannot avoid discussing Trump. 
Some college institutions have decid- 
ed to abstain from Trump discussion. 
That's not the solution. We have to dis- 
cuss Trump respectfully and thought- 
fully. We should not live inside of 
political bubbles. We need to be full 
members of whatever community we 
live in. e 


BY EVA WILTON 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael's 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our 

campus by facilitating a forum 
for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 


An absence of student voices on the Board of Trustees 


By Daniel Brogan and 
Shane Coughlin 
Contributing Writers 


The vision of St Michael’s College 
affirms a commitment to, “encourage 
the development of an empathetic un- 
derstanding and respect for the differ- 
ing views of others derived from their 
history, status or unique philosophical 
or religious belief.” 

The College has been limited in its 
approach to both engage and respect 
the views of student body, considering 
the fact that the Board of Trustees does 
not currently permit student liaisons to 
be present during board meetings. 

The Student Association Ad Hoc 
Committee for Representation on 
the Board of Trustees has worked for 
the last two years toward an under- 
standing with administration of how 
students can best pursue involvement 
on the institution’s highest governing 
body, and has been recently met with 
silence. 

Looking at old constitutions and 
minutes of past board meetings, it has 
been proven that there was consistent 
student representation up until 2007. 
Starting in 1983, student leaders in the 
Student Association served as official 
representatives on the Board of Trust- 
ees as described in at least 10 former 
Student Association constitutions. In 
fact, the former Student Association 
President and current Vice President of 
Community Engagement and Govern- 
ment Affairs, Patrick Gallivan, served 
as the official student representative to 


the Board of Trustees. We have been 
disappointed in the lack of support 
from Patrick Gallivan, as he had the 
opportunity and voice to empower 
students at St. Michael's. 
Additionally, there have been sev- 
eral recorded instances of not just one, 
but upwards of four students partici- 
pating on the Learning Commit- 


“We are not asking for your power, we are 


member will be truly representative of 
the student population at the college, 
as well as be a valuable voice 

that is necessary to the Board. The 
Committee has provided a solution 

in which the Board of Trustees does 
not have to amend its current bylaws; 
a simple majority vote in favor of an 
ex-officio member is all that is required 


seeking empowerment. 


tee from 1983 to 2001. Unfortunately, 
student leaders have been increasingly 
shut out of more recent meetings with 
trustees and administrators, and the 
presence of the Executive Board of the 
Student Association has been severely 
limited on committees. 

The Ad-Hoc Committee has actively 
listened to comments and criticisms 
from the Board of Trustees, faculty 
members, staff, and administrators and 
revised the proposal multiple times 
based on the valuable input a non vot- 
ing, ex-officio member of the Learning 
Committee on the Board could have. 
The Ad-Hoc Committee has created 
constitutional revisions within the 
Student Association Constitution to 
structurally ensure that the ex-officio 


of the Board of Trustees. 

Multiple colleges within Vermont, 
including: Middlebury, UVM, and 
the Vermont State College Board of 
Trustees all have student representa- 
tives. Competing colleges like Husson 
University and Rivier University have 
full voting students that serve on their 
respective boards of trustees. By for- 
mally incorporating student represen- 
tation, colleges demonstrate that they 
value perspectives from the largest 
stakeholder in education: The students. 

Students at St. Michael’s want their 
voice to matter, as we choose to be a 
part of a community that emphasiz- 
es empathy, respect, diversity, and 
community. Without incorporating 
the voice of the largest stakeholder in 


education on the Board of Trustees, the 
college is presenting a sense of ambiv- 
alence with respect to the level of input 
students can provide. St. Michael’s 
trusts students to design their own 
majors and volunteer globally, yet the 
college currently doesn’t agree that 
students are capable of providing their 
perspective to the Board of Trustees. 
The proposal of having a student 
ex-officio member on the Learning _ 
Committee is not a lofty request, and 
in fact, has been a part of the gover- 
nance of the college in the past. The Ad 
Hoc Committee is asking for a student 
to offer insight and provide feedback 
on how the college can govern best. 
We are not asking for your power, we 
are seeking empowerment. We are not 
looking to criticize, we are hoping to 
collaborate. We are not against you, 
because we are you. Together, we are a 
community that strives to be better and 
pursue the betterment of our college. 
We can achieve that goal if we close- 
ly align the students’ voices with the 
Board of Trustees. 


Looking to support this initiative as a 
faculty member, staff member, or student? 
Write an email of support to Patrick Galli- 
van (pgallivan@smcvt.edu) and ask for the 
email to be forwarded to the Chair of the 
Board of Trustees, Mary-Kate McKenna. 
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Alpine Ski — 
teams in 
action at 
UVM 
Carnival at 
Stowe 
Mountain 
Resort 


¢ 














PHOTOS BY MATTHEW DOYLE 


Top: Guillaume Grand ’19 
in action during the Alpine 
Ski team’s meet at the 
UVM Carnival on Feb. 3. 


Right: From left to right: 
Alpine ski team member 
Anna Willassen ’20, Molly 
Van Deursen '18 and Ella 
Dorval Hall ’18 smile on 
the sidelines at the UVM 
Carnival on Feb. 3. 


Team Rundown 


In the UVM Carnival, the 
Alpine men’s ski team took 
fourth place in the slalom, 
led by Guillaume Grand 
19, who finished seventh 
overall. The women’s team 
placed sixth in the team 
competition for the slalom, 
paced by Anna Willas- 

sen ‘20, who recorded an 
eighth place finish overall. 
For the entire weekend 
long competition, the two 
teams combined to take 
fourth place in the UVM 
Carnival. 
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ncicca 


En fz oe he Aoat 
ncicca The SMC Penguin Plunge 
team raised over $5K for Special 
Olympics VT this year! Thankful for 
everyone who supported us and for 
everyone who showed up in this hor- 
ribly cold weather for a great cause 


francesca_delia A pats fan and 
an Eagles fan walk into Minne- _breen_machine_ 
apolis.... #patsby 100 


madelineelena 





forget to deflate the balls? 
bfidleré 


Si PS NI 3 RI OE 
madelineelena So proud of these 
bbs for taking the plunge in nega- 
tive degree water 





iter 
bfidleré Cold, wet, worth it #penguin- 
plunge #specialolympics 


By Elizabeth Stapleton 
KYofed (ol Mi" (10 | (om elie) 





